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Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. 307.) 

Long known as a thorough student of English local government, 
as the biographer of Francis Place, as a member of the original Fabian 
Society, and as a leading professor in the London School of Economics, 
Graham Wallas entered the field of political theory through his Human 
Nature in Politics, which was published in 1908. Here he attacked 
the abstract and metaphysical methodology of contemporary political 
science and the current intellectualism in political psychology. His 
Great Society, published in 1914, was an effort to construct a sounder 
and more synthetic psychology of political behavior, modifying to 
some slight degree the anti-intellectualism of the earlier volume. In 
the present work he has endeavored to apply his socio-psychological 
concepts to the problems of social and political reconstruction. 

Any program for social improvement must be based primarily upon 
the conscious effort to alter in a progressive manner "our social heritage" 
— the cultural equipment of man — for man's physical nature is rela- 
tively static. Our social heritage is the sole element which lifts man 
above the animals and contains within itself the potentiality of progress. 
Yet it needs continual and consciously directed change in order to 
adapt it to new conditions. Particularly is this true at present when 
our technology is on a twentieth century plane while most of the other 
phases of our cultural equipment are essentially on an eighteenth 
century level. Further, this conscious readaptation of our social heri- 
tage will in the future require more and more attention because of 
the rapidly evolving and dynamic civilization of this scientific and 
mechanical age. 

This progressive alteration and harmonious reconstruction of our 
social heritage must be achieved through cooperative endeavor and 
conscious effort, though leadership is indispensable. Hence, social 
reconstruction is essentially a problem of improving the existing modes 
of cooperation. Group cooperation is as yet far from perfect. National 
cooperation can scarcely be said to exist except on a low emotional 
plane and operating under the guidance of primitive and deceptive 
symbols and designing propaganda. It can be improved only by 
securing a careful psychological and sociological study of the national 
group, by basing our conception of the national group upon discriminat- 
ing knowledge of its members, by the progressive elevation of our 
reactions on national questions to a rational plane, by the purification 
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and reconstruction of representative government, by advancing eco- 
nomic justice and contentment, by giving liberty and rights a more 
positive and socialized import and content, by eliminating the medieval 
symbolism in monarchy, and by socializing and moralizing science 
and institutional religion. 

International cooperation not only does not exist in any true sense, 
but it is also the most difficult thing in the world to create. It will, 
to be sure, be aided by perfecting national cooperation, but it requires 
much additional effort and is of a far different character. The social 
sciences must be reconstructed, so as to secure the treatment of their 
data and problems from the standpoint of world cooperation rather 
than international competition and enmity. Herd instinct and the 
tribal spirit, in their present nationalized manifestation, must be 
conquered through the progressive acquisition of accurate knowledge 
concerning other peoples, the subordination of instinct and emotion 
to rational thought, and, above all, by gradually accustoming peoples 
to international cooperation through ready participation in any dis- 
cussion or practice which will help to build up a pattern of behavior 
adapted to conscious cooperative effort in the field of international 
relations. It will be a slow process, but, without courageous persistence 
until success has been attained, the peoples of the world must prepare 
soon to meet a worse disaster than the recent World War. 

Such are the leading propositions advanced in this suggestive and 
timely work. The professional student of politics will probably be 
far more interested in some of the specific problems analyzed, particu- 
larly the discussion of the reconstruction of representative government. 
Chapters v-vi constitute one of the most comprehensive and incisive 
of recent attacks upon the pluralism and vocationalism of Cole and 
the Guild Socialists, and of other exponents of this principle. He 
holds that vocationalism develops group arrogance, breeds conservatism 
because men are more conservative in their professional opinions and 
practices than elsewhere, is based upon the conception of the identity 
or uniformity of men which has been discredited by differential psychol- 
ogy and biology, is ill-adapted to the accumulation of capital, and is 
seriously challenged by history. While his arguments are not neces- 
sarily conclusive and convincing, they offer a challenge to exponents of 
vocationalism which can scarcely be ignored. The other specific con- 
tribution of particular import for political theory is the effort in chapters 
vii-viii to give the doctrines of political liberty and natural rights a 
more constructive, positive and socialized content and implication. 
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It is impossible within the space available to attempt any critical 
appraisal of Mr. Wallas' success in executing the task which he set 
for himself. While most students will regard this as the most important 
of his triad of contributions to political theory, they will probably 
agree that he has suggested problems rather than solved them. Fur- 
ther, they will regret that the author has relied upon data so purely 
arid solely English as the basis for his generalizations. It is probably 
as progressive and constructive a work as one can look for within the 
camp of liberal orthodoxy in social and political theory. Those who 
desire a greater break with tradition will proceed to Cole, Laski, and 
Duguit. 

Harry E. Barnes. 

Clark University. 

Problems of To-Day. By Moorfield Storey. (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. 258.) 

This little volume by a distinguished leader of the Boston bar, 
comprises the "Godkin Lectures" delivered in March, 1920, at Harvard 
College. The purpose of the Godkin memorial fund is to provide for 
the delivery and publication of lectures upon "The Essentials of Free 
Government and the Duties of the Citizen," and with this purpose 
the subjects treated in this volume fit in admirably. 

It would be difficult to find, combined with wise admonitions, a more 
persuasive and stimulating appeal to young citizens to cultivate an 
intelligent interest in all questions of public policy and to participate 
actively and constantly in the work of practical politics than is to be 
found in the first of these lectures on "The Use of Party." This 
lecture deserves to be reprinted in pamphlet form and sent to at least 
every senior in our colleges and universities. A thousand dollars 
could not be better expended than in some such form of " Americani- 
zation work." 

In the lecture on "Lawlessness" attention is directed to the "growing 
tendency to ignore or disobey the law"; and "conspicuous examples of 
dangerous lawlessness" are found in recent declarations of labor leaders, 
in the political dangers inherent in government operation of the rail- 
roads, in instances of mob violence and infringements upon the right 
oi free speech, and in the enforcement of constitutional prohibition, 
which brings us "face to face with a great contest between law and 
lawlessness." 



